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was willing to give up Austrian Poland and other Polish territory to 
Germany — perhaps getting compensation for Austria in Rumania. In 
this policy he was supported by Emperor Charles and, in Germany, he 
met with some response for a moment; even the Crown Prince was in- 
clined to listen to him, but the military party totally refused to entertain 
the idea, and they had their way. 

One of the best features of this book is the author's keen judgment 
and his apparent frankness in telling us his impressions of some of the 
people with whom he came into contact. He had long known intimately 
the unfortunate Archduke Franz Ferdinand, and he gives us a pathetic 
and kindly picture of him. At the same time, he openly admits many of 
his faults and expresses disbelief that if the archduke had lived to be- 
come emperor he could have carried out his policies and rejuvenated the 
empire. The reader certainly gets the same impression. Count Czernin 
adds: "The structure of the monarchy which he wished to support and 
strengthen was already so decayed that it could not stand any strong 
shock and it would probably have collapsed if not from this war from 
without, from within through revolution." This is a rather startling 
admission from a high Austrian official of the old regime. 

Among other interesting things in the volume, we note particularly 
the remarks on the character of Kaiser William and the extracts from 
Count Czernin's diary at Brest-Litovsk, also his account of the peace of 
Bucharest. On the other hand, he tells us nothing of the circumstances 
that led to his own fall from office. Let us hope that we shall hear from 
him again. 

Meine Kriegserinnerungen, 1914-1918. Von Erich [von] Luden- 
dorff. (Berlin: E. S. Mittler und Sohn. 1919. Pp. viii, 628.) 

Ludendorff's Own Story, August tqi 4-Nov •ember 1918: the Great 
War from the Siege of Liege to the Signing of the Armistice as 
viewed from the Grand Headquarters of the German Army. By 
Erich von Ludendorff, Quartermaster-General of the German 
Army. In two volumes. (New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers. 1919. Pp. ix, 477 ; 473. $7.50.) 

On August 29, 1916, von Hindenburg succeeded von Falkenhayn as 
chief of staff of the German army. Von Ludendorff was made assistant 
chief of staff with the title of first quartermaster-general. He held this 
office until October 26, 1918, about two weeks before the armistice. Von 
Falkenhayn had held it from September 14, 1914, about two months 
after the beginning of the war, until he resigned it in August, 1916. 
The stories of von Falkenhayn and von Ludendorff cover the activities 
of the general staff almost through the war, but while von Falkenhayn 
confines himself to the two years ,of his incumbency as chief of staff, 
von Ludendorff embraces his whole four years of war service. 
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He admits in his preface that he writes principally from memory. 
He gives a wealth of interesting comment and ex parte statement of 
motives, intentions, and expectations, which he does not prove. For 
instance, he says that in the latter part of 1917, the chief of the naval 
general staff, von Holtzendorf, predicted that unrestricted U-boat war- 
fare, if carried out, would decide the war in Germany's favor in six 
months (pp. 248, 250). He later remarks that such warfare was carried 
out and refuted the prediction (p. 348). His representation of this 
matter may serve as a clue to the reality ; it does not establish a fact. 

His treatment of the administrative and political sides of the war is 
the best part of the work. His accounts of battles are in many cases 
unsatisfactory. Their cardinal fault is the lack of figures. There is no 
telling from them the numbers of troops engaged and the numbers lost. 
Without such information no critique of the operations is possible. 
Looking up divisions on the map and following them forward and back- 
ward, without getting an idea of the net result, is as tiresome as it is 
unprofitable. 

There are ten folding maps in a pocket and forty-six small maps in 
the text. They are generally good, but not one of the fifty-six shows 
by name Pletz, Kreuznach, or Spa, successively headquarters of the 
German army, nor Neu Sandec, headquarters of the Austro-Hungarian 
army, nor the Murman Coast, the Entente base in Russia. There is no 
general index, but there is an index of persons, from which the name 
of the author is omitted. 

The outbreak of the war found von Ludendorff in command of a 
brigade in Strasburg. He was assigned to duty with General von Em- 
mich, who was charged with taking Liege. Having distinguished him- 
self in this operation, he was designated as chief of staff of the 8th 
Army, which under General von Hindenburg was to oppose the Russian 
forces invading East Prussia and threatening to march on Berlin. The 
battle of Tannenberg (August 27-29, 1914) which made von Hinden- 
burg the hero of Germany, is perhaps the most brilliant achievement of 
the war. Two Russian armies, Rennenkampf's on the right and Sam- 
sonov's on the left, were confronted by two fractions of the 8th German 
Army. The Germans withdrew two army corps and a cavalry brigade 
from in front of Rennenkampf and threw them, together with the Ger- 
man right wing, against Samsonov. The Russians in the theatre of 
operations outnumbered the Germans, and it would seem that on the 
field of battle they had a slight preponderance. But Samsonov's army 
was annihilated. 

The first battle of the Masurian Lakes, fought a few days later, was 
also a victory for the Germans. If not so brilliant as that of Tannen- 
berg, it was hardly less remarkable. 

Von Ludendorff was in his element. Had such bold aggressive tac- 
tics as he employed in these two actions been the right kind for every 
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situation, he would have come out of the contest with even higher repu- 
tation than he enjoys. He was to show that where delaying or de- 
fensive tactics were called for he was not so efficient. 

In the summer of 191 5, it was decided at general headquarters to 
concentrate all available forces on a short campaign in the east. Gen- 
erals von Hindenburg and von Ludendorff were called into consultation. 
Their proposition that the main effort be directed from the north against 
the enemy's right flank was not accepted. According to von Falken- 
hayn, they were instructed to direct the main effort against the enemy's 
right centre ; to assemble for the operation all available troops ; to ab- 
stain, pending the campaign, from every forward movement not abso- 
lutely necessary to security ; and to begin operations on July 12. 1 

Von Ludendorff states without explanation that the first movement 
toward the enemy was made on July 13 (pp. 116-117); that the left 
wing entered upon offensive operations on the 15th. The campaign had 
hardly started. He admits (p. 117) that he was not at liberty to with- 
draw troops from the centre to reinforce the left, but says nothing about 
the injunction to reinforce the right centre to the extent of his ability. 
That he failed to do this is apparent from his own statements. 

He incidentally shows that, from the beginning of the war, he con- 
sidered Germany as defending herself against a combined assault with 
intent to destroy her, and laments the fact that the people were never 
made to realize that the country was fighting for its life. He finally 
tendered his resignation as chief of staff because the emperor took ex- 
ception to an harangue he addressed to the troops, which for military 
impropriety it would be hard to beat. He said in part : 

Wilson's answer calls for military capitulation. It is, therefore, for 
us soldiers, inacceptable. It is proof that the will of our enemies to 
destroy us, which unchained the war of 1914, continues undiminished. 
It is furthermore proof that our enemies use the phrase " Just Peace " 
only with their mouths, in order to deceive us and break our resistance. 
Wilson's answer can, therefore, for us soldiers, be only a call to con- 
tinue our resistance with all our strength. When our enemies recognize 
that the German front cannot, with any amount of sacrifice, be broken 
through, they will be ready for a good peace, which will make the future 
of Germany, particularly for the masses of the people, secure. 

Does this mean a change of heart, a turning to von Falkenhayn's 
policy of wearing the enemy out? If so, it was too late. The emperor 
accepted his resignation and so closed his military career. 

A translation of this work in two volumes has been published by 
Hutchinson and Company, London. How reliable it is may be judged 
from these two samples with correct versions : 

" A single command was not established for General von Hindenburg 
and I preferred to remain independent" (I. 78). A single command 

i Von Falkenhayn, p. 98. 
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was not established. General von Hindenburg and I preferred to remain 
independent. 

" At the same time we decided to take Kovno and let the Niemen 
army continue its attack. Both good as far as they went" (I. 151). At 
the same time we decided to attack Kovno and let the Niemen army 
continue its attack; both as far as might be practicable. 

Any one who can read German should prefer the original to this 
translation. 

A translation, also in two volumes, is published by Harper and 
Brothers, New York. It gives the second of the foregoing quotations 
in this form : 

"At the same time we decided to take Kovno and the Niemen Army 
continue its attack if all went well." 

The translator may be able to parse and analyse this sentence. If 
this were done, it might be so punctuated that it would render the Ger- 
man or show how near it comes to doing so. Such faultiness as this, 
however, is not characteristic of the work. As a whole the translation 
is good. It has a particular advantage over the London version, in being 
accompanied by a topical index. 

John Bigelow. 

Ein Jahr in der Reichskanzlei: Erinnerungen an die Kanzlerschaft 
meines Vaters. Von Karl Graf von Hertling, Rittmeister. 
( Freiburg-im-Breisgau : Herder. 1919. Pp. vii, 192.) 

The son of the late Count Hertling has, in this book, given us a 
record of his experiences during the year in which his father was chan- 
cellor of the German Empire. It is primarily a labor of love and a 
defense of his father, especially, it would appear, against certain state- 
ments in Ludendorff's memoirs. But since Count Hertling was the son, 
personal adjutant, and close confidant of the chancellor, his account of 
German policy possesses a very real interest to the student of this period. 

The central feature of the book is the development and downfall of 
the policy of the Hertling-Krihlmann regime. And it is in the account 
of the fundamental features of this policy that the greatest value of 
the book seems to lie. In the first place it was not — if Count Hertling's 
account can be trusted — a policy of annexation. In the second place it 
appears to have been anti-Russian rather than anti-English or anti- 
French. Annexations of the eastern border — except for certain frontier 
rectifications — were to be avoided, but the chancellor seems to have 
hoped that in the group of new states that had been formed at Brest- 
Litovsk Germany would find future allies and dependents. Toward the 
western allies the chancellor's policy seems to have been to negotiate 
peace on the basis of no annexations or indemnities, and he evidently 
hoped to erect this peace on the basis of Wilson's " four points ". The 
brief mention of the secret mission to America to negotiate on the inter- 
pretation of these points merely whets the appetite. 



